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' Once the Plague-Spot of the World— 
_ Where a Revolution was Born Every 
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How Uncle Sam Spent $375,000,000 

in making the Panama Canal an accomplished fact is one of the biggest 
human interest stories ever told—a story that will never grow old or stale 
so long as there are red-blooded men to admire and emulate this matchless 
achievement of Yankee brain and brawn. This volume not only tells, in 
all its interesting details, about the construction of the Canal itself, the 
Herculean obstacles overcome, but also about the marvelous changes 
wrought in the moral and sanitary conditions of Panama. The Panama 
Canal, 


Man’s Greatest Adventure, 
had its appropriate setting in a land 
of romance where for generations 
“Gentlemen Adventurers,”’ Pirates 
and Buccaneers disputed with 
Spain for the possession of the spoil 
of the New World—where richly 
laden galleons discharged their 
cargoes of gold and silver, stripped 
from the temples of the Incas, for 
shipment to the Old World—a 
land that had already written 
many a bloody chapter in the 
pages of History long before the 
first English settlements in North 
America. 


Rich in Romance 

No spot in the Western Hemi- 
sphere is, so rich in history and 
romance as that narrow strip of 
land now pierced by the Panama 
Canal, linking together the two 
great Oceans, and realizing the 
dream of Columbus and the early 
Sea Rovers of a Western passage to 
the fabled riches of Cathay. Read 
the stories told in 





Panama—The Greatest Engineering Feat in the World 
of the early history of the Isthmus—of how Columbus visited it; of Balboa 
who, “Silent, upon a peak in Darien,” first saw the Pacific Ocean; pf the 
founding of Old Panama in 1519; and how for nearly two centuries if was 
the center of the richest trade in the world; of gallant Sir Francis Drake 
and bloodthirsty Sir Henry Morgan and the rakehelly freebooters who sailed 
under the “Jolly Roger,” whose names were the terror of the surrounding 


ss The Eighth Wonder of the World 


Did you know that an Isthmian Canal was proposed and surveys actually 
made as long ago as 1534? 

Do you know the interesting story of the Panama Railroad, once the best- 
paying railroad in the world; and of the thousands of gold-seekers, the 
‘“forty-niners” who rushed across the Isthmus to the newly discovered 
fields in California? Do you know the tragic story of the French who sunk 
$260,000,000 in attempting to build the canal; and of the sad end of the 
career of Count Ferdinand de Lesseps under whom the work first took 
definite form? Do you recall what happened when the Colombian Govern- 
ment thought “Teddy” was merely bluffing? This is all told in this beauti- 
ful volume. 


RICH CLOTH BINDING; ILLUMINATED COVER ILLUSTRA- 

TIONS IN FOUR COLORS; HUNDREDS OF VIEWS; MAP OF 

CANAL ZONE; PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER. SIZE OF VOL- 
UME 11x 8 INCHES; BEAUTIFUL PRINT AND PAPER. 





$ 00 SENT NOW BRINGS THE BOOK TO YOUR DOOR, 
| CHARGES PREPAID. THEN IN 30 DAYS SEND 

*== A FINALPAYMENT OF $1.50. BUT ORDER NOW. 
THE DEMAND WILL BE ENORMOUS—AND THE SUPPLY 
IS LIMITED. MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 
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.. DEALING IN FUTURES (full-page drawing) 


Vol. LXXII February 24, 1917 No. 1845 


Cc O N T E N T S 
COVER DESIGN—Bad Manners, but Good Taste Enoch Bolles 











BABY’S FOOD LAND (full-page drawing) - - C. W. Kables 
A MODERN VERSION - - - - J. K. Bangs 
THE PATHETIC SYMPHONY - Lawton Mackall 
SPRING COMING - - . - - - Walt Mason 


BIG TOWN GOSSIP - - - - - Arthur Chapman 


IN THE FIFTH AVENUE ‘BUS ( full-page drawing) Orson Loweli 


MY PA AN’ BILLY’S : - - - J. A. Waldron 
AFTER THE WAR, WHAT ? - - Strickland Gillilan 
THE PUSSYCAT - - - - - F. Gregory Hartswick 
AT THE AUGUSTA COUNTRY CLUB Drawn by F. L. Fithian 
AN INFANTILE PRODIGY - - - Paul Creighton 
THE BABY (full-page drawing) — - - - - Jack Sears 
THE NOTION COUNTER - . - Douglas Ma!loch 
TO A WAILING THIRTY-NINER - Mary D. Donahey 


Chas. G. Jones 
Drawn by L. Fellows 
Calvert Smith 


ONE OPINION OF D. CUPID - ~ . 
THE LAST DITCH - - . 3 


GODSPEED ! - - - : - - - C. M. Carlisle 
CHIMMIE! CHIMMIE! - - - Drawn by G. B. Inwood 
DISCRETION" - - : - - - - S.E. Kiser 


I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS - - Douglas Malloch 
WILLIE’S IDEA OF A GOOD LICKING Drawn by Dan Lynch 


LOOKS GOOD IN PRINT - - - Drawn by Gordon Grant 


BETWEEN CURTAINS i a ae Cyril Andrew 
LENTEN LINES TO LYDIA- -  - — - Clinton Scollard 
ONE. BARD’S CONSIDERATION ~~ - - Tennyson J. Dofi 


THE MODERN WOMAN © - - - Anna Cadogan Ett 


JUDGE'S Foreign Humor, With the College Wits, Stories with Smiles, 
Passing the Mustard, and Jest and Verse by His Honor’s Humorists 


Additional Drawings by R. B. Fuller, Zim, Paddock, Charles H. Wrighi 
Lang, Westmacott, Ray Rohn, Clara Reynolds, and others. 
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Expert Advice 
FEARING children is an old, old game. The race has 
been playing it for a good many years. Until recently 
almost everybody sooner or later, jumped in and tried out 
his theories at first hand, perhaps without 
realizing that he had any theories. 
Nowadays it has become fashionable to 
try out the theories without having the 
children. That is the reason we have 
so few children and so many child ex- 
perts. If we had more children we 
wouldn’t need the specialists, and if 
they wrote and lectured anyhow (as 
they do), we wouldn’t listen to them. 
The child expert is a more or less loquacious person 
who proposes a. method for rearing children that sounds 
reasonable and beautiful and uplifty—and won’t work. 
He emphasizes suggestion, artifice and moral suasion and 
pooh-poohs paddles, discipline and authority. He insists that 
the three-year-old work out his own destruction in his own 
sweet way. If Willie wants to touch the red-hot poker, 
swallow a safety pin or jump in front of a motorcycle, let 
He’ll learn much more quickly that 





him do it. 


principally of hot pokers, barbed wire and brickbats turned 
cornerwise for toes that haven’t learned to go where they 
are told to go. All games—everything from dominoes to 
matrimony—have rules, and games must be played accord- 
ing to rule if anything but anarchy is 
to result. Society disciplines people, 
and nature disciplines people, and the 
god of things as they have to be dis- 
ciplines people. 

It is to be hoped that a few of us remain 
ignorant enough to discipline our children 
at least in a mild, common-sense manner. 
Then when a score of years have passed 
away we can compare results with our 
friends who have had the advantage 








of expert advice. 


Sixes and Sevens 
JrOREIGN powers may suspect Mr. Wilson of something 
up his sleeve, but there isn’t a thing in the cabinet. 
# 
If the rival candidates next time should be Roosevelt and 
Bryan, a lot of us are going to feel pretty sheepish when St. 
Peter introduces us to old King George the Third. 


way than if you’d tell him he must not. If you 2 

wish Mary to do something, suggest it to her in a ah When Ethan Allen made his demand “in the 
pleasant, naive manner. But don’t let her even ( ) name of the Great Jehovah and the Continental 
suspect that you really care one way or the other. ~ Congress” the British up and surrendered, without 


Don’t make her mind if she doesn’t want to. That 
is discipline, and discipline is bad. 

And so the child expert runs on, utterly 
oblivious to the persistent part that dis- 
cipline plays in the world about him. 
He never seems to consider that Willie 
and Mary are going to run into a world 
of law and order the minute they slip 
from the kindly clutches of mother and 
father and grandma and Aunt Jane and 
Uncle Bob. But Willie and Mary will 
do that very thing. 

There are paddles a-plenty in the 
world. There are thorns on every rose- 
bush and a sting to the little animal that 
makes honey for us. Business is ninety 
per cent. command and obey, and ten 
per cent. moral suasion. 


Life out in the world is Tae 


made up 





thinking to inquire if he was armed with power of 
subpoena and inquisition by joint reso- 
lution of the two. 

« 

There is talk of rechristening the 
Danish West Indies the “Dewey Is- 
lands.” Good suggestion! Not only 
will it perpetuate the memory of the 
gallant old sea dog, but the name Dewey 
will sound pleasantly moist to a country 
steadily going drier. 

2 

An extraordinary session of Congress 
is one which by extraordinary good luck 
sometimes isn’t called. 

# 

Rear Admiral Cary T. Grayson, like 
General Leonard Wood, will be well 
shaken before taken. 
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WILLIE’S 


The Notion Counter 
HERE is a time for all things; but 
we can’t always find the time. 


When I see how some men handle the 


pages of a book I 
think how unfortu- 
nate it is that they 
learned to read. 

The fortunes of 
war seem to be all 
on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

Religion is going forward by leaps and 
bounds as soon as we get over the idea 
it is wrong to laugh in church. 

Some men who say they are willing to 
rest on their reputations don’t rest very 
well because they have such hard repu- 
tations. 

The young man who is not fired by en- 
thusiasm will soon be fired by the ‘boss. 

Speaking of swollen fortunes, mine 
doesn’t need any poultice. 

When the soprano got through singing 
“Ah, I Have Sighed to Rest Me” it was 
unanimous. 

A liar is a man who testifies what he 
was doing at 3:15 P.M.on March 27, 1915. 

“The rule of 3” is your boss, your 
wife and your grownup daughter. 

Every girl who has a gold bracelet 
wants a ukelele.-—Douglas Malloch. 





A Modern Version 


ONDAY’S child is fair of 


F face 
And does the wash with little 
grace, 


' Tuesday’s child is full of charm, 


But is small use upon the farm, 
Wednesday’s child is child of woe 
If she’s minus wads of dough, 
Thursday’s child will travel far 
If she has a wealthy Pa, 
Friday’s child is fond of giving 
In despite the cost o’ flivving, 
Saturday’s child will labor well 
In the tango’s mazy spell; 
And the child of Sunday’s brood 
Will be gay, and fond of food 
Like the Lobster, Camembert, 
Spring-Lamb a la Financiere, 
Winter Melons, Hot-house Pease, 
Late December Strawberries, 
Canvas-Backs, and Ris-de-Veau, 
Pommard, Bronx, and Veuve 
Clicquot, 
Not to mention other brews 
Which she may incline to choose, 
These indeed are birthday signs 
Cast on horoscopic lines 
Of the children yet to be 
Judged by those we daily see. 


oa 


A word to the otherwise is 
sufficient to start something 
in Congress. 


IDEA OF A GOOD LICKING 


Dangerous 
667T’AKE it away! Take it away!” said the edi- 
tor, handing the amateur poet’s poem back 
to him.” 
‘“‘What’s the matter? Why are you so disturbed?’ 
“Take it away! Your meter is so leaky that 
I’m afraid to tackle it without a gas mask.”’ 





Tommy (proud of a new possession)—Say, parson, if you'll 
show me your suspenders I'll show you mine. 
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IMPLY because he was 
tired of doing nothing 
but yawn and stretch 
on the slow-moving 

““accommodation”’ train, Bagg- 
ley leaned forward and said to a woman who had a baby of 
very tender years in her arms, 

“ How old is your baby?” 

“How old would you say he is?” she replied, with evident 
eagerness to do a little talking on her own account. 

“T would say that he is about a year old.” 

“That’s the way it always is. Folks always guess him 
older than he is. I suppose that it is because he is so large 
for his size. Well, he’s only eleven months and two days old. 
And he’s forward in everything. I guess you never heard a 
child of his age talk the way he does. Say ‘nice day’ for the 
gentleman, baby.” 

“Na, na,” gurgled forth the baby. 

“There! I told you he could say it. 
say that ever since he was seven months old. 
say a lot more things. 

“Now baby, say ‘mama’s boy’ for the gentleman, say 
it, darling.” 

“Na, na.’ 

“Hear that! My sister has a baby sixteen months old that 
doesn’t talk as well as my baby does. He just seems to be 
listening to what you are saying and then tries to say it himself. 
Sometimes I worry for fear his brain is growing faster 
than his body. 

“Now baby, say 
says that so plainly.” 

“Ba ha,” said the baby, as he tried to plant one fist in the 
eye of his mother. 

“Hear that! Along about six o’clock every day he begins 
to say that for he knows that his papa will soon be home. 
Say ‘six o'clock’ for the gentleman, baby. Say it. He can if 
he only will. Say it, darling. He can if——” 

“Sa ta; na na,” interrupted the baby. 

“That’s a darling. He said not only ‘six o’clock’ but 
‘daddy come.’ Sometimes he adds that, but not always. I 
am glad he did to-day for some people think that a child of 
his age cannot say, ‘Six o’clock. Daddy come.’ But you 


By PAUL 


He has been able to 
And he can 


He 


‘papa home’ for the gentleman. 


have heard for yourself that he can do it. 
“Now tell the gentleman who you love best in all the 
world. Tell him that.” 


* Boo-boo-bah.” 

“He means you, does he?” asked Baggley. 

“Mercy, no! He means you! That is a cunning way of 
answering when we ask him who he loves best. Didn’t you 
see him look at you with that little twinkle in his eye? He has 
a real sense of humor. 


One day when my husband was laugh- 
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ing and he had said, ‘How 
funny that is!’ the baby said 
it right after him. Won’t you 
say, ‘How funny that is’ for 
the gentleman. Say it.” 

“Na na num.”’ “Did you ever? He seems to be able 
to say almost anything he wants to. As I say, it worries me 
some for fear his brain is developing to the detriment of his 
body, but I don’t know any way of holding him back.” 
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A Bull Movement 

Mrs. Meekton—I am sorry you are ill, Henry, and I hope 
you'll soon be yourself again. 

Mr. Meekton—Myself again! Say, Henrietta, inasmuch 
as hopes do not transfer any majority stock in matri- 
mony, couldn’t you see your way clear to hope a little 
bit stronger? 


The Trouble 
The trouble with the age of discretion is that it is so advanced. 
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Man—What does the naughty little boy who took your candy look like ? 
Little girl—H-his coat is torn, an’ his face is all scratched, an’ he ain't got 
n-no c-cap ! 
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INVULNERABLE 
6é”’T’HAT feller bears what they call in stories a charmed 
life,” commented Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. ‘Why, he has acted as judge of three differ- 
ent baby shows, and hain’t 
never been shot in a vital spot 
yet!” 
Culture 
Mother—Don’t you think the 
young folks of this day are bet- 
ter educated? 
Father —Oh, I don’t know; 
why not leave them as they are? 


Anatomically Speaking 
“T have come to ask you for 
your daughter’s hand,” said 
the young man timidly to her father. 
“All right,” said the old man joyfully, “but don’t ever 
come around and a‘. me to take her back.” 





Generally 
“Who is that young man who says he does not care to play 
tennis because the exercise is too violent?” 
“That is the boy whose father thinks that when he gets 
through college he ought to go out west and punch cows for 
a spell.” 


When He Goes on High Gear 
Nan—lI wonder if Mr. Longlocks is really a true poet. I 
know he says the odor of violets draws him irresistibly, but— . 
Fan—But what? 
Nan—But I notice it takes the bouquet of a boiled din- 
ner to make him come running. 


PA AN’ BILLY’S 
By J. A. WALDRON 
FUNNY MAN is Billy’s pa. He smokes a cigarette 
An’ wears clothes like a picture book. He is some sport, I bet! 
He gits up in the mornin’ late, so Billy says, an’ goes 
A-playin’ golf ’most every day, an’ sees the swellest shows! 
He never has no whiskers on, an’ whistles funny tunes, 
An’ eats wild ducks, so Billy says, an’ never tasted prunes. 
I seen his hands once without gloves. They’re whiter than my ma’s! 
They ain’t like hands a man should have. You oughta see my pa’s!- 


MY 


My pa ain’t funny. No, sir-ree! His pipe is awful strong! 

He gits up ‘fore the whistle blows, an’. hustles all day long, 

An’ sometimes when he gits home late he jaws an’ jaws an’ jaws! 
An’ if his whiskers wasn’t red he’d look like Sandy Claws! 

My pa is big, an’ strong, an’ wears a pair of overalls; 

An’ how he grunts an’ snores when ma him to his breakfast calls! 
He whistles every tune I know without a break or skid; 

An’ how I love him when he says *‘ You are the greatest kid!” 








TO A WAILING THIRTY-NINER 
OW birthdays are detested, in this age that worships youth, 
By folks who’re getting on a bit, yet like to tell the truth! 


-we view the case quite wrongly. Why look ahead, and pine? 
Boast, “I’m only thirty-nine!” 


But 
Don’t sigh, “I’m nearly forty!” 


When callow days are safely past, we’re really just at par— 
Why, birthdays are the very times to think how young you are! 
—Mary Dickerson Donahey. 


Something Overlooked 
The man who thought of having a train going down hill 
generate energy to carry it up again was tearing his hair. 
“TI wonder,” he moaned, “why I never fitted a snow- 
shovel attachment on my lawn-mower.” 








She (just engaged)—Oh, Fred! promise that you'll never let any 
woman come between us! 
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IN THE FIFTH AVENUE BUS 


The mother—Y es, indeed, darling! that’s the Public Library ! 


The baby—Googly—Gooly—goo-goo— goog] 








I CANNOT SING THE OLD SONGS 
By DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
CANNOT sing the old songs I sang long 
years ago, 

For May, Marie and Marjory would think 
that they were slov’. 

When bye-gone hours 
come o’er my heart 
I long for some old 
strain, 

But Marg and May 
together say such 
music gives them 
pain. 





I cannot sing the old 
songs, they’re buried good and deep; 

The graphophone I leave alone—the tunes I 
know are “cheap.” 

We have Hawaiian melodies forever in our 
flat; 

“Long, Long Ago,” or “Old Black Joe,” they 
never heard of that. 


I cannot sing the old songs, the records all 
are hid; 
Instead they 
calls somebody “kid.” 

Of golden dreams departed I'd like again to 
hear; 

But “Hip, Hooray,” not “Nellie Gray,” it 
is that greets my ear. 


sing some classic thing . that 


But now and then I catch a note of some 
familiar air; 
For memories of tunes I know I joyfully 
prepare. 
And then some syncopation comes to agitate 
the dusk: 
They’re ragging “Rock of Ages,” or fox- 
trotting ““Money Musk!” 
After Church 
She—You mean the topic—not tropic 
of his sermon, dear. 
Dear—I mean just what I said. It 
was hot stuff. 
The Difference 
Grandmother used to make her own 
dresses, but grand-daughter doesn’t even 
make her own bed. 
\ man may have to wait for heaven to 
attain real bliss, but did you ever have 
a boy of yours make an end run? 


DISCRETION 
é¢JOHN,” she said, “‘Mrs. Dovekins 
tells me that her husband always 
confides in her completely. Why can’t 
you be that way with me? He never 
keeps anything from her.” 

“She only thinks so. I know some- 
thing he’s keeping from her.” 

“Oh, do you? What is it?” 

‘‘A poem he wrote for our college 
weekly when he was an undergraduate. 
If she ever saw it she’d never have any 
confidence in him again.” 


—S. E. Kiser. 


His Silly Parents 
“Tf you could have your choice,” she 
asked, “would you marry beauty or 
wealth?” 
“Neither,” he replied. - “I want you.’ 
Yet his parents had thought of having 
him trained for the diplomatic service. 


’ 


THE 


Salesperson 
as you see, but in the mode. 





Here, madam, is something very nice in sporting material 


WORSHIPPERS 


ONE OPINION OF D. CUPID 
OU may say that he can shoot you 
With a dainty bow and dart, 

And no wise brain will dispute you, 
Nor will any honest heart; 

But you must also admit you 
Can't as readily make clear 

Why the little brute should hit you 
With a brick behind the ear. 


Chas. C. Jones. 


Why 
Mrs. White—Did you go to church this 
morning? 
Mrs. Black—Yes, our telephone is out 
of order and I wanted to invite some 
friends to bridge tomorrow night. 


Taking No Chances 
Bess—Why, do you know, he calls on 
me oftener than he did before I refused 
to marry him. 
Jess—The coward! 


Oriental, 


€ 
Shopper (who has “looked at” everything else on the counter)—Yes, very nice ; 
but I’m sure it would be out of style before I could have it made up! 











‘ THE PATHETIC SYMPHONY 
By LAWTON MACKALI 








HERE IS one form of charity to which 
I never subscribe. I feel inclined, when 
the mood is upon me, to contribute gen- oe 
erously toward such causes as mural 
decorations in the Home for the Blind, 

and the Relief Fund for Widowed Tabby = © _ 
Cats whose husbands have perished on 

the fence of honor; and I am only re- f 
strained from such contribution by the ~ 
fact that, in contrast to the mood, the cash is not upon me. 

But when it comes to subsidizing the wretches who use Zz 
musical instruments of torture in our streets, alleyways, and 






























courtyards, I am obdurate. 

There is supposed to be something very pathetic about an 
old woman sitting grinding grunts out of a one-lunged hurdy- a 
gurdy—so pathetic that the coins rattle in her tin cup at the 
merry rate of twenty or thirty an hour: whereas, if she had a 
sweet-toned, correctly-tuned instrument and could really “ This poor fellow’s been singing so long I'm going to feed him a worm!” 





play it, people would be suspicious of her. To incite benevo- 
lence sounds must come from an organ that is half atrophied,  thetically bad. Coming upon us as we were engaged in con- 
and must be thoroughly objectionable. versation, they might toss into our mouths evil-tasting pellets, 

Carrying this principle further, why should not seekers which could not fail to attract our attention; and we would 
after alms assault our other senses in like manner? They _ be expected to give money because the taste was so pathetically 
might with equal justification flaunt in our faces, as we walked bad. And they might thrust under our noses segments of 
along the street, pictures of staggering ugliness; and we would — obsolete cheese; and we would be expected to give money 
be expected to give money because the pictures were so pa- because the odor was so pathetically bad. : 
I confess that when I hear a “discord of street sounds,” 
y the perpetrator of it is the last person I’d be sorry for. I am 
sorry for the composer whose memory is being blighted; I 
am sorry for myself, that I am powerless to avenge the murder; 
/ py and I am more than sorry for the innocent instrument of the 
» // crime. It is helpless: it can only give vent to piteous protesta- 
ot Y/ tions. How my heart goes out in sympathy to quavering 
flutes, asthmatic oboes, screeching fiddles, boohooing brasses, 
and palpitating street-pianos! Something within me rises 
at the sight of a yellow-visaged Hawaiian picking on a frail j 
little ukulele, or a piratical-looking Italian clawing at a quivering 
harp as he brutally treads its pedals under foot. TZvey are 
what deserve compassion. I intend to devote the proceeds of 
this article (that is, unless my butcher gets wind of my inten- 
tion in time) to establishing a Refuge for Maltreated Instru- : 
ments. And the first thing deserving to be put in it would } 
be the public’s eardrums. 
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A Rabbit Tale 
6¢7T.HE RABBIT has a short body, long ears, and a short 
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Wife—Chimmie, Chimmie! is that the way to bring up a child! 











tail, nothing to speak of though,” said the teacher, 
explaining her blackboard drawing of a rabbit. 

The next day a fox was drawn and explained, then 
turning to her class, the teacher asked: “Who can tell me 
anything about the rabbit I drew yesterday?” ‘Yes, Ru- 
pert,” she encouraged a bright, seven-year-old. 

“The rabbit has a tail,” exulted Rupert, “but we mustn’t 
talk about it.” 


Admonishing Him 
“Vur, Bearcat!” yelled Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus 
Ridge, Ark. “Quit cracking hickory nuts on Rowdy’s head. 
Dad-burn it, if you must crack ’em, take somebody of your size!” 


Remarkable 
It is remarkable how much money it takes to clothe a 
girl these days, considering how little cloth. 












HE SPRING is drawing near, my friends, the spring is 
drawing near; the gloomy sky that o’er us bends will 
soon be blue and clear. Oh, hail the soft and balmy 

days, from frost and tempest free! The well known birds will 
sing their lays on every fence and tree. 

I feed my furnace tons of coal, to keep my shanty warm; 
how swiftly disappears one’s roll, when shrieks the winter 
storm! I shovel coal with main and might, all day, till I am 
sick, and in the middle of the night, I’m at the same old trick. 
And I have clinkers in my ears and ashes in my boot, and on my 
face the briny tears are all gummed up with soot. And from 
my basement door I gaze, as black as everything, and long for 
birdlets and their lays, and all the joy of spring. 

The spring is on the way, my friends; the spring is on the 
way; the punkest, fiercest winter ends, it can’t forever stay. 

I go to start my motor car, to take a little ride; for driving 
soothes the mental jar that sears the heart and hide. Alas, the 
motor will not run, it’s frozen in its grease; the wheels that late 
so blithely spun, won’t go a little piece. I fuss around with gas- 
oline, and prime the thingumbob, adjust the doodads in be- 
tween—she will not even throb. 

I look out sadly from the door, where large white snowdrifts 
lie; not many troopers ever swore more fervently than I. My 
language keeps the building warm; I say, in deepest woe, “Oh, 
blink the winter and its storm, and blank the frost and snow!” 

The spring is hither 
bound, my friends, the spring 
is hither bound; though slow 
and painfully she wends, some 
day she will be found. 


Bent on Having a Good Time 
Willie ate a hard green apple; 
Now in Willie pain is rife; 
For a time the little chap’ll 

Have to lead a double life. 


Tis True 
\nd a bird in the storage 


warehouse is worth whatever 
the consumer happens to have. 


Don’t 
Don’t become a cross A 
father; just come across. Ariadne 








’ 
AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? 

OQ MANY many people have been twittering around in- 
formationlessly on the above trite not to say hackneyed 
theme that I can conceal the real facts no longer. It 

is fearful responsibility, being sole custodian this way of a lot 
of perfectly good information. . 

After the war, young men and maidens will go on falling 
in love with each other, having lovers’ quarrels, making up and 
arranging for the more permanent and uninterrupted scrim- 
mage of matrimony; people will go on lying about the bright 
things their children say; neighbors will continue squabbling 
over children, dogs and line-fences; some folks will keep up the 
merry but hazardous practice of living beyond their means, 
while others will manage miraculously to save eighty cents out 
of every six bits taken in; race-track pikers will continue 
returning from the races full: of exaggerated stories of what 
they won and omitting the story of the fifteen cents they lost; 
the proportion of after-election accurate prognosticators will 
be as large in proportion to pre-election prophets as now; 
women will be as slow at dressing; the liquor question will be 
agitated; suffrage will be paramount as ever; shoe-strings will 
break only when one is in a hurry to catch a train; boys will 
prefer dogs to sisters; people will say to someone discovered 
unexpectedly, “O, are you here”’’; trains will be late now and 
again; the double standard of morality will go right on; either 
exports or imports will predominate; the Gulf Stream will still 
run on the eastern side of the United States; one can still coax 
a Floridian to sell a little orchard or garden land; farmers 
will be dissatisfied with crops. As to business conditions? Pish 
rapidly pursued by tush! What permanent effect did such a 
transitory thing ever have on the general and unfailing. ten- 
dency of humanity to be humans?— Strickland Gillilan. 

Such is Life 
a gare she cried, “it is my fate. I might have expected 
it. All my life things have gone wrong with me. Luck 
has always been against me. I must have been born under 
an evil star.”’ 

“My dear,” her friend asked, “what has happened? 
are you so depressed?” 

“T have practiced eighteen months to become able to shed 
will, and that I’ve got it I can’t get a job 
melodrama or the movies.” 


Why 


tears al now 


either in 





“Don’t be sure of your opinion,” says a contemporary. Good 
but would one be? 


advice, too, if one were likely to be wrong 


a. ae 








TRADITION 
Celeste—Why don’t you marry in haste > 





FROM 


I really don’t know what to do with my leisure. 


TIP 
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AT THE AUGUSTA (GA.) COUNTRY CLUB : 


Anne —They're very strict here about keeping people from walking over the greens, aren’t they ? 
Nan —Yes. They're posting men and women, too, for wearing of the greens. 


THEIR MODERATION 

667 HE TWO weekly newspapers at the county seat ‘pear 

to be getting right friendly towards each gther, yur 
of late. considering what they have been for a long time,” 
commented the venerable Missourian. “For 
the last month or so the editor of the Torch 
of Liberty and Tocsin of the Times hasn’t 
called the editor of the Progressive Farmers’ 
Vindicator and Faithful Guardian of the 
Home and Fireside much of anything but a 
gourd-headed monstrosity, a doddering fossil, 
a self-convicted liar and a natural-born thief, 
while the latter hasn’t come back with a 
great deal except a little something about 
the pitiful imbecile and grotesque travesty on manhood, down 
the street, who pollutes the air with his noisome presence. I rec- 
kon they have been at it so long that they are beginning to 





feel sorter old and fagged out.”’ 


He Wondered 
\dam considered the cost of the apple. ‘‘ Wonder if a two- 
week boycott would have done any good,” he mused. 


GODSPE.ED! 
AUDE LANSING kissed her jovial, ruddy-faced husband 
affectionately as he departed to catch the train that 
made connection with the outgoing liner. 

“Be careful, Don,” she whispered, clinging to his coat 
lapels, “bon voyage, dear, and—and Godspeed!” 

As the big car whirled him out of her sight, she wished that 
he had not appeared quite so buoyant, so carefree, so seemingly 
eager to be away. 

The telegram missed him by but twenty minutes. As she 
read it a chill enveloped her heart. The typed slip burned in 
its message as she read it again, and at the irony of the thing 
her lips curled in a bitter smile. It contained but seven words: 


Will meet you at the pier. Lilly. 


“ 


And she had wished him “‘ Godspeed!” 

A few evenings later, when Paul Markham held her hand 
he perceived no reluctance in her demeanor. Indeed, was it 
not invitation he read in her eyes? 

Although he knew that his partner had missed his wire, 
“Billy”’ Hardwick did not know that the operator, hard- 
pressed, had erroneously signed it “Lilly.” —C. M. Carlisle. 








BIG TOWN GOSSIP 


By ARTHUR CHAPMAN 
HEN a girl marries a man who 


has lived any great length of 
f time among Big Town hotels and res 

taurants, she finds that her husband 
is possessed of an unconquerable sus 
picion regarding the purity and edi 


bility of foodstuffs in general, and has 





a not less strongly rooted belief that all silverware is the 
cleaner for being shined up a bit on one’s napkin 

Every new thing that is popularized brings a lot of 
trouble in its wake. For instance, it is going to take years of 
campaigning before grapefruit are sold by weight. 

Some Big Town men seem to believe that the country 
never can be called civilized until every farmer has a neck- 
tie rack 

\ man picks out a rug for its general appearance, but 
a woman first asks herself if it will show footprints. 

Some women are always trying to beg recipes when 
they get a good cook. When the cook will not tell the se- 
crets of her trade, the lady of the house gets indignant and 


there is a separation. But the man of the house never 
knows why he lost that good cook 
If Big Town shop windows were pools, lots of modern 


Narcissuses would fall in and be drowned while admiring 
themselves 

When worry is eliminated from the earth, probably it will 
not be through the medium of any magazine four by five inches 
in size, bound in wrapping paper and stuffed with epigrams 


Even with a home moving picture outfit and a phonograph 





LOOKS GOOD 


The lady 


Reporter—When was he discharged ? 


The lady—Oh, we never really kept a butler; but | think it sounds quite well. 


IN PRINT 


And you may say we suspect a discharged butler of the robbery. 





—o 





Do you, Miss Cutting > 
I don’t think I have 


He—I never associate with my inferiors. 
She —Well, Mr. Snobson, | really can't say. 


ever met any of your inferiors. 


of his own, the youth cannot be kept on the farm. It begins 
to appear as if reformers have been confronted with their first 
Hopeless Case. 

It is quite easy to imagine that the hardest job for a lawyer 
is to write a will for a man or woman who wants to leave a fat 
bequest to a pet animal. 

Press agents who advertise that this play or that has ‘a 
thousand laughs” are merely driving people away from the 
box office. Any play that contains more than two genuine 
laughs is a miracle, and the public knows it. 

It is lucky that writing is more dif- 
ficult than talking. If it were as easy 
to write a letter as it is to call upa 
friend socially, two-thirds of the males 
capable of the rhythmic forward motion 
of both feet would be mobilized as 


postmen. 


The Pussycat 
HI. Pussycat sits by the kitchen stove, 
(And purrs, and purrs, and purrs; 
The clock on the wall goes tickity tock, 
And the wind rides up and rattles the lock, 
But the Pussycat never stirs 
Irom her place by the kitchen stove 


I wonder why does the Pussycat purr? 
(And what makes the rumble-y noise? 

Jim says she’s swallowed a coffee-mill, 

\nd Ma, when I asked her, said *“* Keep still! 
I can’t tell bad little boys!” 
(Now why does the Pussycat purr? 


I think IT know why the Pussycat 
It's the mouses she ate last night! 

They scramble and jump and roll about, 

(They're awfully mad ‘cause they can’t get 


purrs: 


out 
(nd scratch and kick and fight 
I know why the Pussycat purrs! 
F. Gregory Hartswick. 


Jolting Him 
There is nothing in the world that 
will make a man look in a mirror as 
quickly as overhearing his son refer to 


him as “the old man.” 
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The Professional Touch 


“Chuck us out that bag o’ bombs, mate; 
it’s under your ’ead.’’—Bystander (London). 


{ The Compensations of War 


Billjim—An’ what would you 
kissed you? 


{nnette—I would call gran’mere. 
gran’mere! She ’as been quite deaf since ze 
last bombardment Svdnev Bulletin. 








FROM FOREIGN 





Phone St. Peter 
“Father, when people go to Heaven, do 
they get to be angels right away, or do they 
have to pass a lot of darn old examinations?” 
London Opinion. 











One to Jock 

Trate passenger (as the train moves out) 
Why didn’t you put my luggage in, you 
blithering old ass? 

Porter—There’s mair sense in yer trunk 
than there is in yer heid, mon. It’s you 
that’s in the wrang train! —Sketch (London). 





Worthless 
Lady—Did you get a recommendation 
from your last mistress ? 
1 pplicant—Yes, ma’am. 
Lady—W here is it ? 
| pplicant—Sure, it wasn’t worth keeping, 
ma’am.—London Ideas 


LANDS 





The Purist 
The Manager (at rehearsal, to the leading 
lady)—E’re, Miss Mortimer, you mustn’t 
talk like that to the Duke. You mustn’t 
say, ““Wot are you a-doin’?”” You've got 
to speak King’s English. You must say, 
“Wot are vou a-doin’ 0f?””—Sketch (London) 





Condolence 

Béiuerin—Wenn man so a treues Tier vier Jahre 
ang gehabt hat, da kann man sich schlecht davor 
trennen! : 

Kiaufer—Na trésten Sie sich, Huberin—ich komn 
Ihna’ mit der Kuh ab und zu Sonntags mal besuchen! 

Peasant—When a person has had such a 
faithful animal four years, it is pretty hard 
to part with it. 

Purchaser—Console yourself, I will come 
over once in a while on Sundays and bring 
the cow to visit you.—Meggendorfer-Blaetter 
(Munich). 























“~— 7. but that was a funny show!” 
said the Tired Business Man, 
with more than usual enthusiasm. 

The Tired Busi- 
ness Man, the 
Critic, the Débu- 
tante, and I were 
standing outside 
the Fulton Thea- 
tre, after seeing 
“Tn for the Night.” 
At the moment the 
Tired Business Man pronounced his 





eulogy we were joined by a young mar 


whom the Critic introduced to us as the 
Rising Young Dramatist. The social 
amenities had hardly been concluded 
when the Rising Young Dramatist took 
issue with the Tired Business Man. 

“<*Tn for the Night’ seemed to me to 
be based on a most elemental thought,” 
he remarked. “It reminded me a great 
deal of ‘Seven Days.’ 

“But the idea of the animals was 
original, wasn’t it?” asked the Tired 
Business Man. 

“Possibly, possibly,” said the Rising 
Young Dramatist, with the air of one 
who concedes a minor point. “But in 
the main the piece was composed of 
ancient situations.” 

“The situations made the audience 
laugh, didn’t they?” asked the Tired Busi- 
ness Man argumentatively. The Critic 
took upthe foils, most unexpectedly, on 
the side of the Tired Business Man. 

“The audience,” said he, “ were greatly 
pleased with ‘In for the Night,’ and I 
must admit that the honorable age of 
certain bits did not in the least detract 
from my enjoyment of the play. Percy 
Ames was most amusing, and _ Lilly 
Cahill was delightful. There is no par- 
ticular fault to be found with any of the 
cast, any more than there is fault to be 
found with the play as a whole. Farce 





E N 


By CYRIL ANDREW 


is a double-edged tool, and in inexpert 
hands is likely to cut badly. But Mr. 
Savery is to be congratulated on the 
success of his effort.” 

The Rising Young Dramatist yielded 
his point gracefully. 

“ After all, it was the oldtime situation 
that I objected to in the main,” he said. 
“And I admit that, skilfully handled as 
it was, the venerability of the point of 
the play ‘got over,’ as they say, very 
well. What did you think of it?” This 
last to the Débutante. 

The Débutante, who was a bit awed at 
being in the presence of a real live play- 
wright, said in a small voice that she 
thought it was fine. 

“T am glad we agree,” said the Rising 
Young Dramatist. That ‘we’ raised the 
Débutante to the seventh Heaven of 
delight, and the Rising Young Dramatist 
knew it. The Critic somewhat ma- 
liciously interfered. 

“T am sorry that ‘The Lodger’ is not 
better housed,” he remarked. 

The Rising Young Dramatist, who had 
been absorbed in contemplation of the 
Débutante, turned somewhat irritably. 

“Why is that?” he inquired. 

“T don’t think it is getting the atten- 
tion it deserves,” replied the Critic. “‘It 


has its bad points, of course—I need . 


only mention the slowness of the last act, 
and the somewhat underdone love-scene 
—but the first act is superior to anything 
in the farce line that we have on Broad- 
way; and certainly Beryl Mercer alone 
is worth the price of admission. She 
does one of the best bits of character- 
acting I have seen in many moons. Itisa 
pity we were not allowed more of her.” 

“T saw that the other night,” con- 
tributed the Débutante, ‘‘and the house 
wasn’t two-thirds full.” 

“It is rather a shame,” said the Rising 
Young Dramatist, thoughtfully. “But 





C U EK F A TAR Ss 


do you really think it would do better on 
Broadway?” 

“T cannot answer that question,” said 
the Critic. “At best I can only hazard 
an opinion. It seems to me that ‘The 
Lodger,’ with all its faults, is worthy of a 
certain amount of attention which it is 
not getting where it is. As I remarked, 
Beryl Mercer’s characterization of a prim 
English lodging-house mistress is a tri- 
umph, while Harry Ashford is not far 
behind her. And Mr. Atwill himself does 
some excellent acting, though as a lover 
I have seen better.” 

“Well, I suppose you are right,” said 
the Rising Young Dramatist. “I thought 
when ‘The Lodger’ opened that the 
atmosphere of the Bandbox would be a 
help rather than a hindrance, but ap- 
parently I was wrong.” 

“TI didn’t see ‘The Lodger,’ ” said the 
Tired Business Man. ‘“What’s it all 
about?” 

“Go and see it,” returned the Critic. 
“If I told you it would spoil the play. I 
can guarantee you an enjoyable evening.” 

“T’ll take your advice,” said the Tired 
Business Man. “Well, I must be going. 
Good night!”” When the Débutante had 
also made her adieus, with a special glance 
for the Rising Young Dramatist, I turned 
to the Critic. 

“T wonder whether there is any- 
thing wrong with.the atmosphere of 
the Bandbox,” I 
said. 

“T don’t think 
it’s the atmos- 
phere,” replied 
the Critic with 
sarcasm. “It’s 
the locality —it 
takes too long to 
get to the White 
Lights after the 
show.”’ 


” 


” 

















West 42nd St., near Broadway 

ivenings at 8.20. Matinees 

Wednesday & Saturday at 2.20 
Selwyn & Co. present 


JANE COWL 
= “EILAC TIME” 


A new play by saves Cowl & Jane Murfin. 





EMPIRE 2% Br" 2" 
MAUDE ADAMS 
“A KISS FOR CINDERELLA” 


. BARRIE’S “GREATEST TRIUMPH" 


CHEATING CHEATERS 


A little cash 

You'll never miss— 
A happy wife, 

An evening’s bliss. 


ELTINGE THEATRE 


LOVE, YOUTH 
and ROMANCE 
COHAN & HARRIS present 


CAPTAIN KIDD, Jr. 


By RIDA JOHNSON YOUNG, at the 
COHAN & HARRIS THEATRE 
West 42nd St. Mats. Wed. (POP) & Sat. 2:20 
LAUGHS, THRILLS 











AND ADVENTURE | 








EOPLE who want to be amused subscribe 
to Judge. 

More people, by the way, than subscribe to any 
other humorous publication in the world. 
This column will guide the amusement-seeker 
when he comes to New York, as he does, 
thousands strong, each day. 
We want this column to be a guide-post point- 
ing to your theater, that is, of course, if you 
have a good play there! 




















In New York Theatres 


Big Show ‘The Hippodrome. The usual po an 
melange of marvels, with Annette Kellermann as an 
idded attraction 

Canary Cottage Morosco Rather ordinary musical 
comedy with some relieving bright spots 

Captain Kidd, Jr.—Cohan & Harris A 
enjoyable comedy of New England ar ud bu ried treasure 

Century Girl, The—Century A treme mus Variety 
show, with Elsie Janis, Sam Bernard "E rank Tinney 
and many other favorites 





thoroughly 





‘Ception Shoal Princess Nazimova in a dark and 
tragic presentation of a world-old problem 

( — heaters E ltinge. Thrills and laughter mixed 

lac ombinat i“ nei drt ima and come dy. Marjorie 

R: ambeau at het r a st 

Come Out of the Kitchen—Geo. M. Cohan's. Ruth 
Chatterton in a charming role in a play of ups and 
downs—chiefly ups 

Daughter of the Gods, A—Lyri« A screen presentation 


of a wonderful fairy story, with Annette Kellermann 
as the star 

Gertrude Kingston's Company—Maxine Elliott’s. A 
capable company presenting out-of-the-ordinary 
playlets by Shaw, Dunsany, and others 

Great Divide, The—Lyceum. A revival of an old-time 
favorite, personally conducted by Henry Miller 

Harp of Life, The—Globe. Laurette Taylor in a charm- 
ing comedy of mother, son, and the inevitable woman 

Have a Heart—Liberty. A somewhat better than aver- 
age musical comedy, with the usual concomitants that 
ippertain thereto 

Her Soldier Boy—Astor Clifton Clifford and Adei« 
Rowland in a very pleasing musical comedy 

/f—Pulton. Announced for Feb. 7th 

Joan the Woman—44th Street. Geraldine Farrar in an 
ambitious and not unsuccessful motion. picture of the 
life of Joan of Arc 

Kiss for Cinderella, A—Empire. Maude Adams play- 
ing J. M. Barrie's irresponsible dream-comedy. 
thoroughly delightful performance 

Lilac Time—Republic. A play of, by, and for Jane 
Cowl 

Little Lady in Blue—Relasco. A charming comedy, 
with the adced charm of Frances Starr 

Lodger, The—Bandbox. A very enjoyable farce-com- 
edy,. in which Beryl Mercer carries off the honors 

Love o' Mike—Shubert. A comedy, with music and a 
number of very pretty girls, which is mildly enjoyable 

Van Who Came Back, The—Playhouse. A thrilling 
tale of success against odds, with Henry Hull and 
Mary Nash in the stellar roles 

Miss Springtime—New Amsterdam. A tuneful and 
girlful musical comedy with a couple of good songs 

Nothing but the Truth—Longacre.* William Collier de- 
picting most vividly the troubles of a man who cannot 
tell a lie 

Old Lady 31-——30th Street. A happy play of age and 
youth, starring Emma Dunn 

Shirley Kaye—Hudson. Elsie Ferguson in a mediocre 
drama which does not give her the opportunity she 
deserves 

Successful Calamity, A—Booth. A drama in which 
William Gillette plays up to his old time form 

Thirteenth Chair, The—48th Street. A thrilling melo- 
drama of murder and mystery, performed by a good 
cast with Margaret Wycherly starring 

Turn to the Right—Gaiety. A comedy of crooks and 
country and peach jam. Altogether a very pleasing 
performance 

Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea—Broadway. 
The youth of the nation need no introduction to this 
film of Jules Verne’s masterpiece 

Upstairs and Down—Cort. A drama of life above- and 
below-stairs, with some pleasing situations and one in 
particular that is not so pleasing 

Wanderer, The— Manhattan Opera House. A spectacu- 

ir presentation of the story of the prodigal son 

Washington Square Player Comedy. <An unusual 
ompany presenting unusual one-act plays. Well 
worth visiting 

Vellow Jacket, The—Harris. Last se ason's artistic tri- 
umph revived. The most unusual play in the city 

lou're in Love —Casino. Announced for Feb. 6th 


To the Same End 
IS moving purpose is to get 
A bit of advertising free ; 
Her wish appears to be to let 
Her dress grow scant and scanter yet, 
Thus she secures publicity. 


Why She Did So 
Millie—Why are you tying a string 
around your finger, Madge? 
Madge—I always do after I get through 
shopping, Millie, just to remind me that I 
haven’t forgotten anything. 


Domestic Frankness 
Mrs. B—Frankly, Mr. B., I think you 
are the meanest man I ever saw. 
Mr. B.—You know you’ve said hundreds 
of times that you were the making of me. 














Speaking of entertain- 
ment, take this contents 
page from ‘fudge, for 
instance : 


Walt Mason 
Tom P. Morgan 
K. L. Roberts 
Don Herold 

Lee Shippey 
Max Merryman 
Lynette Freemire 
J. A. Waldron | 
David Robinson 
Laurence Fellows 
F. L. Fithian 
Barksdale Rogers 
Zim 
Held : 
Kemble | 


and a score of others of 
America’s cleverest hu- 
morists and best illus- 
trators entertain Judge’s 
readers with their best 
work in real humor, 
cleverly illustrated. 


You can get Judge at the news- 
stands to-day—1o Cents. 


e- 


The Happy Medium 


225 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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THE MODERN. WOMAN 


Suffrage Facts and Fancies 


By ANNA CADOGAN ETZ 


What America Does to Emigrants 
UEER THINGS happen to the heads of men who emigrate to 
America. _ Professor Boaz tells how, under the stimulus of Man- 
hattan atmosphere, the long headed Sicilian gets less long-headed 
and the round-headed Bohemian and Hebrew get more long-headed. 

But the suffragists aren’t worrying about what happens to the shape 
of the immigrant’s head. What bothers them is what happens to the in- 
side of it. 

Up in North Dakota, as everyone knows, the farmers have burglar- 
ized the Republican Party and walked off with itsmachine. The suffra- 
gists have thrilled with delight over the exploit Because why? Because 
whenever or wherever there is a plunge for freedom, woman suffrage 
has a splendid chance to sidle in, being, as it were, one of the family. 

But now comes the news that the woman’s hour has not struck 
North Dakota. The beneficiary of the democratic movement is not wo- 





man, but the grain elevator. In North Dakota woman will still rank politi- 


cally the equal of idiots and felons and the inferior of the white man, the | 


black man, the red man. . and the grain elevator. 

And why? Because the American climate has in some subtle way de- | 
nuded the Scandinavian head of the idea of equality for woman which | 
has made Norway the country in which every woman’s baby is cherished 

wedding ring or none—and in which even old ladies get as big pen- | 
sions as olfl men. 

In Norway the Scandinavian regards woman suffrage as a non-debata- 
ble platitude, but the psychological effect of emigration is such that in 
North Dakota he regards it as a non-debatable heresy. And so it is that 
the press reported that woman suffrage in North Dakota was out of the 
running because the Scandanavian voter had declared for ‘state-owned 
elevators” but not for a “ petticoated-constituency.”’ 


The Vote is but a Link in the Chain 
i lagen WILL of one Andrew Bowman bears testimony to the fact that 
woman’s sphere is here to-day and there to-morrow, and that it has | 
an elastic circumference which stretches from generation to generation. 

For Brother Bowman expressly stipulated not only that a wash basin and | 
towel should be part of the equipment of the public library founded by 
him in the middle of the 18th century, but that women and dogs should 
be rigorously excluded. 

Not long since we learned that in still earlier times a woman who wanted 
a bite of cheese had to step outside her sphere in order to take it. And 
now we learn from this musty document that reading in the peace and 
shelter of a public library was once militancy for woman. 

Such being the history of the case, it is no argument to say to a woman, 
“You must not vote because your mother never voted.” For she can prop- 
erly ask, “Then can’t I take my book back to the library because my 
grandmother never went to a library, or can’t I have cheese with my apple 
pie because my great-great-grandmother eschewed the savory stuff?” 


Does Suffrage Cause Discord in the Home ? | 

THE suffragists proclaim that votes for women makes for domestic 
peace and quiet. Seldom do they omit to tell of the woman in Colo- 

rado who said that since she had become a voter her man was “more like 
a friend than a husband.’ 

But the real gilt-edged evidence on this point would be the story told by | 
a dictograph, if one had been installed in the home of the Starchers in 
Umatilla, Oregon, on the night of the election day which saw Pa Star- 
cher running for re-election as mayor and Ma Starcher heading a wo- 
man’s ticket for the same office put in the field two hours before the polls 
opened—and win. 

If the dictograph could show that all was quiet along the Potomac 
at the Starchers’ that evening; if the hand of the defeated mayor passed 
his cup up pleasantly for another serving of tea poured by the woman 
who was not only the wife of his bosom but his successful political rival, 
then indeed it must be admitted by all men that votes for women had been 





put to the acid test to emerge in triumph. 


When 
Physician Meant 
““Physic— Dispenser”’ 


N Shakespeare’s time, if 

you were sick and went. 
to a doctor he did one of 
two things. He either bled 
you or ‘‘physicked”’ you. 


Physicians no longer prac- 
tice bleeding. And the 
leaders of the profession are 
equally opposed to the in- 
discriminate use of laxative 
and catharticdrugs. In fact, 
the habitual use of laxatives 
is now known to be one of 
the most fruitful causes of 
constipation. 


Physicians of the highest standing 
prescribe Nujol because it relieves 
constipation without any bad after 
effects and without forming a habit. 
It acts in effect as an internal lubri- 
cant, preventing the bowel contents 
from hardening, and in this way 
facilitating normal movements. 

NUJOL is bottled at’ the refinery and is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the 
name NUJOL and the imprint of the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey). 


Refuse substitutes—be sure you get the 
genuine. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(New Jersey) 
Bayonne New Jersey 


“THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” 


your name and address plainly below. 


. Address rr City. 


Write 
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Great Western 
fy Champagne 


a “Brut Special 1903” “Special Reserve” 


~ (absolutely brut) (very dry) 


“tae Dry” 

(medium) 

Produced by the old French 
slow method of fermentation 
in the bottle taking from six 
to seven years of time. 





Great Western is the Only 
American Champagneever 
awarded a Gold Medal at 
Foreign Expositions. 


Paris Exposition, 1900, France 
Paris Exposition, 1889, France : 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1910, Belgium ' 
Vienna Exposition, 1873, Austria ' 
Bruxelles Exposition, 1897, Belgium 





Scomouc stacneTe (3% 
Paris Exposition, 1867, France 
Write for our free Illustrated Booklet 


; which tells how Champagne is made. 





Pleasant Valley Wine Company 


Rheims, N. Y. i 
Oldest and largest producers of Champagne in America | 








Patriotism Proclaims: 
America First! 


Evans 
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t Puts Life into American Spirit 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS, 8stab. 1736, HUDSON, N. Y. 
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HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 
RrAPER WAREHOUSE 


Nos. 32, 34 and 36 Bleecker Street 
Branch Warehouses: 
30 Beekman Street, New York, and 32 Clinton Street, Newark, N. J. 
ALL KINDS OF PAPER MADE TO ORDER 


Satisfaction 
Gaaranteed 














Lenten Lines to Lydia 
YDIA, now that days are ashen, 
And ’tis fashion to repent, 

Must I curb my manly passion 

Till the end of Lent? 
You’ve forsworn—how well I know it!— 

All the “‘frivol”’ of the throng; 
Pritheg, don’t forswear your poet 

And his song! 


Lydia, dearest, should you do so, 
I should be immersed in woes; 

Like a maid who'd lost her trousseau, 
I'd have “indigoes.”’ 

Gray would streak my locks of raven; . 
I should lose my youthful air; 

On my heart would be engraven 
Deep—* Despair!” 


Lydia, show some gentle feeling! 
Here, with fervor, I repeat 

That I’m (figuratively) kneeling 
At your pretty feet. 

Do not drive me to the doctor 
For some bitter draught to sup! 

How could any pill-concocter 
Buoy me up? 


Lydia, Lydia, be tender! 

Pity me, and hear my plea! 
You might send your heart’s surrender 

In epitome! 
One brief word would so delight me; 

(Just below is my address!) 
Lydia loveliest, O write me! 

Tell me “yes!” —Clinton Scollard. 
Address, Sign of The Rhymer’s Quill; 
The Muses’ Street, Parnassus Hill. 


Towels 
TOWEL is an article indispensable to 
every home. Briefly enumerated its 
uses are as follows: to serve as a reminder 
that ablutions are sometimes necessary; to 
shine masculine shoes; to harbor homeless 
microbes; to stimulate the laundry business; 
to clean the hands of small boys; to sop up 
a feminine pastime known as embroidering; 
and to decorate the conspicuously bare places 
—and people—of a bath room. Every home 
is equipped with two kinds of towels: guest 
towels and those which are intended for use. 
Guest towels frequently seem too dainty to 
use, and some of them seem too dainty to 
have been used. A guest towel is like doubt; 
a person should be given the benefit of it. 
With small boys a towel is much more de- 
tergent than soap or water. A towel is fre- 
quently moistened with frigid water and put 
around the head of the man who has been 
around town late at night and moistened his 
lips. A roll towel is one which has no end 
—of dirt uponit. A bath towel is a volumin- 
ous affair which is designed to blot out the 
memory of the immediate past. A pocket 
edition of a towel is known as a handker- 
chief. 


One Bard’s Consideration 
SING a lay of blossoms bright, 
Of gently waving trees, 
Of wyndes as sweet as ever blew 
From lost Hesperides. 
I warble thus from early morn 
Until the stars are lit, 
But when the neighbors yell for peace 
I very kindly quit. 
—Tennyson J. Daft. 
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WALLNUTS 


ae ALLNUTS” and “Are My 

Lips on Straight >’’ by James 

Montgomery Flagg, are the 
Judge covers that our readers have 
been asking for. A number have 
been made up into Art Prints, 
mounted on a heavy mat, 9x 12, 
ready for framing. 


Both pictures are printed in full colors, 
exactly as they appeared on the covers 
of Judge, and they make an attractive 
decoration for any room. 


Fifty cents bring both the prints, post 
free, or if desired, either will be sold 
separately for 25c a piece. 

















“ARE MY LIPS ON STRAIGHT?” 


JUDGE 
225 Fifth Avenue New York 


J-224-17 


Judge Art Print Department 
225 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Enclosed find 50c (25c), please send me “Wallnuts” and 
“Are My Lips On Straight ?” 
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“Is Alice Steele ever remorseful over 
jilting Harold and Francis and Elbert and 
Alfred?”’ 

“No, she’s case-hardened.’’—Pelican. 

Philosophy—Fond Mother—Dorothy, if 
you are bad you won’t go to Heaven. Don’t 
you know that? 

Little Dorothy—Well, I’ve been to the 
circus and the Chautauqua already. I can’t 
expect to go everywhere.—Orange Peel. 


His Look—“That Prof. has such an 
academic look.” 

“That’s due to the pupil in his eye.”— 
Froth. 


Hard Luck—How’s the world treating 
you? 
Not very often.—Jester. 


Tell It, George—He—I’m afraid this 
story will shock you. 

She—It will if I haven’t heard it.—Jack o’ 
Lantern. 


Don’t Cry Over Spilt Milk—‘“I’m 
so sorry I missed that opportunity to kiss 
you.” 

“Oh, don’t feel bad about it—there will 
be others.” —Froth. 


No Hope—Pansey—Isn’t it tragic that 
John fell down on his job? 

Lily—Well he still can make good. 

_ Pansey—No he can’t, he was a steeple- 
jack.—Jester. 


Before and After 

Charles E. Hughes evidently has a sense 
of humor and is certainly a good loser. In 
his recent talk at Brown University, where 
he was the guest of the class of 1881, he 
made passing reference to his unsuccessful 
campaign for the Presidency, in these few 
words: “I feel very much at home in New 
England—with the possible exception of 
New Hampshire. I have the pleasure of 
resuming entirely human relations. I have 
all the emotions—before and after.” 








Six Months of Vanity Fair Will Enable you to 
Ignite a Dinner Party at Fifty Yards 





Don’t be a Social Gloom. Don’t be an intellectual Wet 
Blanket. Don’t kill the dinner'stone dead along about the 
chicken okra or the baked sea bass. Enjoy it all the way 
from the cocktails and caviar clear through to the coffee and 


Coronas. Make others enjoy it. 


Vanity Fair will act as your passport to popularity. It 

will teach you how to write vers-libre on your shit 

bosom; how to wear a tiara without hatpins; and how 

to tell a Newport dowager from a sea-lion. In short, it 

will keep you in touch with everything stimulating, 
novel and amusing in the brilliant kaleidoscope of American life. 


Vanity Fair costs 25 cents a copy—$3 a year. There 

is more joyous. fun-making and mental stimulation in one 

single copy than in fourteen yards of Bergson or Ralph 

Waldo Emerson. Yet, if you do not know Vanity Fair, 

or would like to know it better, you may have six whole copies for 
an insignificant dollar bill. 


Six Months of Vanity Fair for $1 


Stop where you are! Tear off that Coupon! 









VANITY FAIR, 449 Fourth Avenue, New York City 

I want to go through life with my mind open; to keep my sympathies warm; to keep in touch 
with the newest and liveliest influences of modern life. Therefore, | want you to send me the next 
six numbers of Vanity Fair. My favorite dollar is enclosed. 
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BLACK & WHITE 


Scotch Whisky 


Quality reasons. 


Fifth: 


Because its reputation 
is guaranteed by both 
the foreign shippers 
and ourselves. 





THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF QUALITY 





thousand fail rather than why one man fucceeds, read | 
The ‘* Letters of a Self-Made Fail- | 
are written in epigrammatic style with a touch of 
irresistible humor, and 
they impart a system of 
quaint philosophy that 
will appeal to everyone, 
regardless of age, sex or 
station. 


14 Brilliant Pen-Drawings 
by Frank Godwin 


The ‘ ‘Letters of a Self-Made 
Failure’’ ran serially for ten 
weeks in Leslie's, and were 
quoted by more than 200 
publications. If you sit in 
“the driver's seat” or 
merely plod along beside 
the wagon, whether you are 
a success or think yourself 
a failure, you will find 
this book full of hope, help and the right kind of inspi- 


ration. 


| YOU believe that it is more important to know why ten | 
this book. 


ure’’ 





| Letters of a 
SELIF-MLADE 
FAILURE 


By Maurice Switzer 
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Price, $1.00 


LESLIE-JUDGE Co. 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 





SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


Direct ' 
From 








Factory 
To 


You 





USE IT FOR 15 DAYS 


Famous Piedmont Red Cedar Chest. Your cholce 

of 9 styles and designs. Direct from factory to 
home on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. 
A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and plumes from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly beautiful. 
Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 
Finest wedding or birthday gift at a great saving. 
artat nem 7 





Reduced Factory 





Prices 
Freight Prepaid 





Write to-day for our 
catalogue and reduced prices—all prepaid FREE to you. 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dent.70, Statesville, N.C. 














WANTED—ANIDEA! WHOCAN THINK OF SOME 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for “Needed Inventions” and ow to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money." Randolph & Co 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 





Passing the Mustard 


How He Turned Out 

When he was young, his parents saw (as parents 
by the million see) 

That Rollo had an intellect of quite unequaled 
brilliancy; 

They started in his training from the hour of his 
nativity, 

And carefully they cultivated every bright pro- 
clivity. 


At eight, he ate up authors like a literary can- 
nibal, 

At nine he mastered Latin as the Latins mastered 
Hannibal; 

At ten he knew astronomy and differential cal- 
culus, 

And at eleven could dissect the tiniest ani- 
maculus. 


At twelve, he learned orthometry, and started in 
to master all 

The different kinds of poetry, the lyric and the 
pastoral, 

The epic and dramatic, 
dactical, 

With lessons theoretical and exercises practical. 


the descriptive and di- 


Music he learned—the old and sweet, the up-to- 
date and hideous; 

He painted like Praxiteles and modeled like a 
Phidias; 

In language he was polyglot, in rhetoric John- 
sonian, 

In eloquence Websterian, in diction Ciceronian. 


At last, with learning that would set an ordinary 
head agog, 

His education far outshone his most proficient 
pedagog; 

And so he entered life, with all his lore to lift 
the lid for him 

And what do you imagine that his erudition did 
for him? 


Alas! I fear the truth will shock you, rather 
than amuse you all 

To those who’ve read this sort of verse, the sequel 
is unusual; 

This man (it’s hard on humor, for it breaks the 
well-known laws of it!) 

Was happier for his learning, and a great success 
because of it!—Ted Robinson, in Cleveland 

Plain Dealer. 


A Little Noise, Please!—“ Now, where 
do you want your speech to come?” 

“Put me on before the celery is served. 
Two hundred people eating celery in unison 
make it very difficult to be heard.” —Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


Very Slow—“Do you drink coffee?” 
asked the doctor of an aged patient. 

““Yes,” was the reply. 

“Coffee,” continued the M. D., 
slow poison.” 

“Yes, very slow,” replied the old man. 
“I have taken it daily for nearly eighty 
years.” —Tit-Bits. 


"-— S 


A Suggestion— Doctor, to patient—You’ve 
had a pretty close call. It’s only your 
strong constitution that pulled you through. 

Patient—Well, doctor, remember that 
when you make out your bill.—London 
Saturday Journal. 


He Knew Her—Miss Beauty Chorus 
(returning to her native village, and anxious 
to impress her fiancé) I say, potah, isn’t 
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The International 

Crisis in Pictures 

Photographs of the 
principals in America’s 
greatest diplomatic ex- 


perience since the Span- 
ish War. 


Live news pictures of 
the events brought 
about by the “ break” 
and views of the arms 
of the naval and mili- 
tary service affected. 


In This Week’s Leslie’s 
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_ Leslie's 














The story of George 
F. Baker, the man “ with 
the hardest shell and 
the softest heart” in 
America, one of the 
“Men Who Are Mak- 
ing America” series by 
B. C. Forbes. 


At All the Newsstands 


TEN CENTS ~ 


Leslie's 


Illustrated Weekly Newspaper 
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it possible to get a taxi or something for all 
our luggage in this one-eyed old place? _ 

Porter—You'll no need ane, Maggie. 
Yer faither’s just comin doon the brae wi 
his wheelbarrow.—London Opinion. 


A Useless Suggestion—‘“I don’t always 
get stenographers who can spell.” 

“Refer ’em to the dictionary, old chap.” 

“But I’m in the motor business. And 
that has produced a flock of words that 
haven’t gotten into the dictionary as yet. 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


A Grand Place—‘‘I hope we’ll see more 
women in Congress,” declared Mrs. Flubdub. 

“The rotunda of the Capitol would be a 
grand place to give a bridge.’”’—Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Almost First Love—“How about this 
Wombat-Flubdub wedding?”’ 

“He’s been married only twice, I believe, 
and she but once. It’s a mere boy and girl 
affair.’ —Kansas City Journal. 


It Was Not Her Fault—Dr. Black— 
Isuppose, Mrs. Brown, that you have given 
the medicine according to directions? 

Mrs. Brown—Well, doctah, I done my 
bes’; you said give Pete one o’ dese heah 
pills three times a day ontil gone, but I 
done run out o’ pills yistaday, an’ he hain’t 
gone yit.”—Christian Herald. 


Another Astonishing Trait—‘‘ George 
Washington must have had a wonderful 
memory, father,”’ said the bright boy. 

“Why so, my son?” asked the father, 
who was showing his son around. 

“Because, everywhere I go I see monu- 
ments to his memory.’’—People’s Home 
Journal. 


Da ’Mericana Beez’ness Man 
Da Gover’mant eet walk eets beat 
Een uniforma blue, 
For keep an eye upon da street 
An’ watcha w’at you do, 
An’ eef eet theenk you mak’ so mooch 
You soon weel own da town, 
Eet tak’ banan’, peanut an’ sooch 
For keep da profit down. 


But gooda beez’ness man 
He smile da best he can, 
Tak’ off hees hat an’ looka pleas’ w’en Gover’- 
manta call; 
Ees mak’ no odds to you 
W’at Gover’manta do, 
Baycause you know you steell can mak’ da 
peopla pay for all. 


Da gooda peopla com’ an’ buy 
So long you are so smart 
For keep politeness een your eye 
An’ beez’ness een your heart. 
An’ dey weell buy da theengs they want, 
An’ pay da prices, too, 
Baycause dey theenk da Gover’mant 
Ees keep an eye on yop. 


So gooda beez’ness man 
He smile da best he can, 
Tak’ off hees hat an’ looka pleas’ w’en annybody 
call; 
Ees mak’ no odds to you 
W’at Gover’manta do. 
Baycause you know you steell can mak’ da 
peopla pay for all—TZT. A. Daly in Phila- 
del phia Evening Ledger. 
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E could not know, standing there i 

his bare feet and his rough clothes, 
with his little schooling, that kings would 
do him honor when he died, and that all 
men who read would mourn a friend. 


He could not dream that one day his 
work would stand in Chinese, in Russian, 


. — 

in many languages he could not read— Frontispiece to A.B. 

Paine’s ** Boys’ Life 
of Mark Twain" 


and from humble doorman to proudest 
emperor, all would be gladdened at his coming. 


He could not know that through it all he would re- 
main as simple, as democratic, as he was that day as a 


boy on the Mississippi. 


MARK 


25 VOLUMES 


He made us laugh, so that we had no 
time to see that his style was sublime, 
that he was biblical in simplicity, that he 
was to America another Lincoln in spirit. 

To us, he was just Mark Twain—well- 
beloved, one of ourselves, one to laugh 
with, one to go to for cheer, one to go to 
for sane, pointed views. Now he is gone, 
the trenchant pen is still. But his joy- 
ous spirit is still with us. Mark Twain’s 
smile will live forever. i 
eternal. 

The road ahead of that boy on the 
river bank was a hard one. Before “Mark 
Twain,” a distinguished, white-haired 
man, and the King of England walked 
and talked together, his path was set 
with trouble. It was a truly American 
story—a small beginning—little school- 
ing—good humor—and final, shining, 
astounding success. 
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aper has gone up. 
as gone up. 
at the present low price. 


The last of the half-price edition is in sieht. 


Get your set before these go. 


Send the coupon herewith at once. 


1817-1917 


Novels Essays 


Travel 


His laughter is ‘ 


Before the Half- 
Price Sale Stops 


Before the war we had a contract price for paper. 
It has almost doubled in price. 
So it is impossible to make any more sets and to sell them 


; ; When it is gone, there 
will never again be a set of Mark Twain at the present price. 
Remember that i: is because Mark Twain sacrificed some of his 
royalties that you can have a set at this price at all. 
vantage of that kindness that was so characteristic of him. 


Remember, never again 
will a set of Mark Twain be offered at such a price as 
this. When this edition is gone there will be no more. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


TWAIN 


Short Stories 
Humor History 

Because he was of high and brave in- 
tellect, because he had humor as deep 
and as true as the human heart, and be- 
cause he had struggled with life, he was 
a great man. So his works are great. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the ideal- 
ism of America—the humor, the kindli- 
ness, the reaching toward a bigger thing, 
the simplicity. In his work we find all 
things, from the ridiculous in “Huckle- 
berry Finn” to the sublime of “Joan of 
Arc,”—serene and lovely beauty as lofty 
as Joan herself. A man who could write 
two such books as “Huckleberry Finn” 
and “ Joan of Arc” was sublime in power. 
His youth and his laughter are eternal; 
his genius will never die. 






















Judge 
2-24-17 

But now the ‘price of 
Even the price of ink HARPER & 
BROTHERS 
Franklin Square 
New York 


Send me, all charges 
prepaid, a set of Mark 
Twain's works in 25 
volumes, illustrated, bound 
in handsome green cloth, 
stamped in gold, gold tops 
and untrimmed edges. If not sat- 
isfactory, I will return them at 
your expense. Otherwise I will send 
you $1.00 within 5 days and $2.00 a 
month for 12 months, thus getting the 
benefit of your half-price sale. 


Take ad- 











Franklin Square, New York 
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“Eventually—Why Not Now?” 


By HARRY MORSE MEYERS 





This clever picture, 
in full colors, 11 x 14, 
mounted on a heavy 
mat, ready for the 
frame, sent prepaid 
for twenty-five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
Department 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















| HOTEL VENDIG | 
Most Popular in Philadelphia | 
: 13th and Filbert : 
' Near Everywhere ' 
5 250 Rooms and Baths, $2.00 up = 
: Running ice water in every room 5 
| Excellent Service in grill and café 3 
JAMES C. WALSH - - Manager a 
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OME! KE’S PRESS CUTTING 
R BUREAU 

We will send you all 
newspaper clippings which may appear about 
you, your friends, or any subject on which you 
may want to be “up-to-date.” Every news- 
paper and periodical of importance in the 
United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
$5.00 for 100 notices. 

HENRY ROMEIKE 

106-110 Seventh Ave. New York 
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Stories with Smiles 


Yearning 

I’ve never had a friendly tip in all my cheerful 
life 

For every dollar that I’ve had I gave that much 
of strife, 

Nobody ever came to me and whispered soft 
and low 

A magic word or two which I could use to get 
the dough. 


I’ve always had to dig for mine and draw it 
week by week, 

But then, of course, I’ve never known a Govern- 
mental leak. 


I'd like to be a friend of him who writes the notes 
and things 

And knows just what is going on with all of 
Europe’s Kings. 

I'd like to be the little guy of whom he thinks 
enough 

To call him on the telephone and give the inside 
stuff. 

I'd like to play the market, too, with rich men 
fat and sleek, 

And gather in the millions from a Gov ernmental 
leak. 


I’ve never played a sure thing yet, I’ve never 
backed a cinch, 

For every dollar that I save I have to scrape and 
pinch; 

I'd like to know the easy way, I'd like to find 
the rope, 

That leads unto the kindly man who spills the 
inside dope. 

O, Mister Wise, whoe’er you are, at Washington, 
p<. 

The next time something good is ripe, please 
tip it off to me. 
—Edgar A. Guest, in Detroit Free Press. 


Perhaps a Setting Hen—The teacher 
had recited “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 
Then she requested each pupil to draw from 
imagination a picture of Plymouth Rock. 
Most of them went to work at once, but 
one little fellow hesitated, and at last raised 
his hand. 

“Well, Willie, what is it?” 
teacher. 

‘Please, ma’am, do you want us to draw 
a hen or a rooster?” —The Christian Herald. 


asked the 


The Repeater—Representative Camp- 
bell, of Kansas, said in a recent address 
in Leavenworth: 

“The corrupt man is always a stupid, 
ignorant man. 

‘‘A corrupt voter was arrested once in 
Wama. 

‘Wat am I arrested fur’? he asked. 

“* “Vou are charged,’ said the officer, ‘ with 
having voted eight times.’ 

‘Charged, hey,’ muttered the prisoner. 

‘That’ s queer. I expected to be paid for 
it.’ ”’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Giving the Bridegroom a Chance 

The Midland, Texas, Reporter, in reporting 
the marriage of a prominent journalist in 
that section, thus describes the trousseaux 
of the happy couple: 

“The bride was dressed in a conventional 
wedding gown of white. The groom wore a 
flowing black coat, with an elaborate white 
vest decorated with real pearls. His shoes 
were of black with real lace shoestrings. 
Imported gray broadcloth trousers of the 











If youcan drawa 
little and wantto 
draw more, you 
have an opportunity 


to learn at small 
expense to yourself 








Eugene Zimmerman 
has an established reputa- 
tion as a cartoonist. 


He has put some of the 
tricks of his trade into 
a book, 


Cartoons 
and 


Caricatures 


bound neatly in 34 morocco, 
which will be sent to you pre 
paid on receipt of $1.00. 


ZIM BOOK 


2-24 Brunswick Building 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 
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latest cut and make, white gloves and a 
white cravat of fine India linen, together 
with collar, shirt and handkerchief of similar 
material, completed his perfect costume. 
For a traveling suit the groom wore a tailored 
suit of blue serge with handsome tan shoes 
and imported felt hat.” 


Wise Husband—Mr. Barton lived in a 
suburban town. His wife asked him to pur- 
chase a shirtwaist for her while in New York. 
After telling the salesgirl what he was after, 
she displayed a number. 

“Here are some very pretty ones. What 
color do you prefer?” she asked. 

“Tt doesn’t make any difference,’ 
Mr. Barton. 

“Doesn’t make any difference!” exclaimed 
the salesgirl. ‘“‘Why, don’t you think your 
wife would like a certain color?” 

“No, it makes no difference what color I 
get or what size. I shall have to come back 
tomorrow to have it changed.”—New York 
Times. 


? 


replied 


No Time for a Loaf—Some time ago, 
when a local corps was reviewed by Sir Ian 
Hamilton, one officer was mounted on a 
horse that had previously distinguished itself 
in a bakery business. Somebody recognized 
the horse, and shouted, ‘‘ Baker!” The horse 
promptly stopped dead, and nothing could 
urge it on. 

The situation was getting painful when 
the officer was struck with a brilliant idea, 
and remarked, “Not to-day, thank you.” 
The procession then moved on.—Weekly 
Telegraph. 


The Minister Makes a Discovery— 
“The minister called this afternoon.” 

“That so? What did he have to say?” 

‘He seemed surprised to find that I was 
married.” 

“What’s the matter with him? He ought 
to know you were a married woman.” 

“How could he, when he had never seen 
my husband in church with me?”—Detroit 
Free Press. 


Serious Omission—At a camp-meeting 
where hats were used as collection baskets, 
the preacher said: 

“Let us sing while the hats are coming 
in. 

The pianist, after some fumbling with the 
pages, turned to him and said: “I can’t 
find it.” 

“Beg pardon,” said the preacher, not 
understanding. 

“Why,” replied the pianist, ‘I can’t find 
that song, ‘While the Hats Are Coming In,’ 
in my book.” —Christian Herald. 


Twenty Years Late—“How’s the hos- 
pital?” 

“T fear I got here too late.” 

“Dear me! Did you neglect yourself so 
badly?” 

“It isn’t that. My nurse tells me she 
was beautiful 20 years ago.”—Kansas Cily 
Journal. 


Just Between -Girls—Agnes—No. I 
would never marry a man to reform him. 

Ethel—Well, I don’t think myself that 
harsh measures are the best.—Boston Tran- 
Script. 





Wine Jelly when flavored with Abbott's Bitters is made 
more delightful and healthful. Samples of bitters by mail 
<9 Cts In stamps. C. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. (Adv.) 
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“CONFESSIONS OF A MOTION PICTURE ACTRESS” 








HERE has been a good deal of piffle written about the 
lives of the moving picture heroines,—and there is a 
great deal of real, heart-breaking tragedy unwritten that 
the public never guesses. 
Readers of Film Fun will be taken “behind the screen” in 
a remarkable series of articles, ‘*The Confessions of a 


Motion Picture Actress,’’ which tell the story of the 


rough and rocky road to film-fame. 

These “court secrets” of a movie Queen make a thrilling 
story. They are the personal experiences of a woman 
whose face is familiar to every cinema spectator. Obviously 
the author’s name must be withheld, for she tells her own 
story, asks “Is the game worth the candle?” and lets the 
facts answer. 

Don’t miss these “‘confessions” in this month’s 


FILM FUN 


At all-the newsstands 
$1.00 a year 


New York City 


10 cents a copy 


225 Fifth Avenue 
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America’s 


Their place in America’s 
homes—millions of homes— 
that’s an old story. Their 
place in commerce—that’s 
newer. Their place in homes 
—educating, entertaining, in- 
spiring—that has grown in 
the slow, steady strides of 
America’s progress; their 
place in Commerce, by “leaps 
and bounds” alongside of the 
young giant of advertising. 


Their place in Commerce de- 
pends upon their ability to 
sell things: ability to create 
a demand, and therefore a 
market, where no demand or 
market existed before; their 
ability to reach people and 
make them think—to carry 
a commercial message and 
imprint it in the brain of a 
Nation; ability to raise a 
people’s scale of living, and 
to nationalize their styles and 
fashions as well as their soaps 
and breakfast foods; their 
ability to build up and main- 
tain commercial Good-will 
which business men yearly 
translate into assets worth 
millions of dollars. 


For instance: There was no 
demand or market for foun- 
tain pens when the pioneer, 
only -by much persuading, 
launched his venturein a mag- 
azine in 1884. Yet a Nation, 
and then the world, were 
opened up to his, and later to 
other men’s, fountain pens. 


NATIONAL 
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PERIODICAL 
(FOR FIFTEEN YEARS THE QUOIN CLUB) 
FIFTH AVENUE 

NEW YORK CITY 


Magazines 


—their place in the Sun of Commerce 


What hours and days of 
women’s work have been 
saved by various varieties of 
factory-preserved foods — 
from pickles to pineapples— 
made known through maga- 
zine advertising! 


There was no crying need for 
a handy camera, no demand 
for an inexpensive watch, yet 
in magazine advertising the 
makers of both made them 
equally famous. 


It required education to get 
people to accept “ready- 
made” music, but its creators 
educated the people so mas- 
terfully through magazine 
advertising that music is now 
practically universal in Amer- 
ican homes. 


Nothing started enameled 
bathtubs on their way to 
popularity until the maker 
began to “feel out” the 
people with his “Health de- 
pends upon Sanitation” idea 
in magazine advertisements. 
That idea the magazines 
turned into a national hobby. 


Maybe you, Mr. Manufac- 
turer, are making some article 
which Magazine Advertising 
can place in the homes of 
millions of people. We shall 
be glad to discuss ways and 
means with you. 


ASSOCIATION 


.— 


BUILDING 


Ainslee’s Harper's Magazine Review of Reviews 
American Magazine Hearst's St. Nicholas 
Century House and Garden Scribner's 
Christian Herald Independent Short Stories 
Collier's Weekly Judge Smith’s 

Continent Leslie's Weekly Something-To-Do 
Cosmopolitan Literary Digest Sunset 

Country Life McCall's To-day’s Housewife 
qounterente Magazine Metropolitan Vanity Fair 

Every k Mother’s Magazine Vogue 

Farm and Fireside National Geographic Woman’s Home 
Garden Magazine Outlook Companion 


Good Housekeeping 
Harper's Bazar 


Porular 





World’s Work 


Red Cross Magazine 
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NEXT WEEK 


JUDGE 


will present a stunning cover by Albert Hencke, 
with a wealth of other illustrations by 

L. Fellows 

John Gruelle 

Norman Anthony 











Orson Lowell 
Charles Sarka 
Walter de Maris 


Hartman Zim 

Kemble Robert Ball 
Hamilton Williams Held 

Calvert Laura E. Foster 


Flohri And Others 


The text, in keeping with the pictures, will be by 
Walt Mason Douglas Malloch 
S. E. Kiser Tom P. Morgan 
Ted Robinson Arthur Chapman 
J. A. Waldron Lou Rab 
Strickland Gillilan Lynette Freemire 


And other HUMORISTS who regularly carry happy mes- 
sages to His Honor’s multitude of Readers. 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, or 52 numbers --- - — — $5.00 
Six months, or 26 numbers “-\/|-ffe7r77°7° 2.50 
Thirteen weeks —- - _ < ee ee 


Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on New York, or by express or postal order. 
Evrorean AGENTs—Wm. Dawson & Sons, Lid., Breams Buildings, London, . En 
Brentano's, Avenue de l'Opera, Paris; Saarbach's News Exchange, 16 John Street, Adelphi, pom 

56 Rue de la Victoire, Paris; 1 Clara Strasse, Mainz, Germany. 

Subscriptions and advertisements for all the publications tt Leslie-Judge Company will be takes 
at regular rates at any of the above offices. 

Contributors must inclose a stamped and self-addressed envelope with all manuscripts, other 
wise return to the latter when found unavailable cannot be guaranteed. We receive suc material, 
submitted for publication, only on condition that we shall not be held responsible for its loss or it 
jury while in our hands or in transit. 

If JupGE cannot be found at any news-stand, the publishers will be under obligations if that fact 
be prema | reported on tal card or by letter. 

NUMBERS: Present year, 10 cents per copy; 1916, 10 cents; 1915, 20 cents, etc. 

The etn of JupGE are protected by copyright in both the United States and Great Britain. 

Postage free in the United States, its dependencies, and Mexico. To Canadian Provinces 
50 cents a year for postage; to all foreign countries add $1.00 a year. 





Marquette Building, Chicago 
Tremont Building, Boston 
Wyatt Building, Washington, D. C. 


Western Apvertisine Orrice: 
New ENGLAND ADVERTISING OFFice: 
Wasaincton RepREesENTATIVE: 





a) fo17 ae fVfe.. at the Post- 
Office at New York as sec lass ttiail matter.Cable 
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THE GOOD OLD DAYS 




















IN 


the courts of Europe were the stage where 
the whole political and human drama of 
the country was enacted. 

The conscious nether world revelled 
envious awe as it got glimpses of those dis- 
tant spheres of Royalty, and gloried as it 
found their demigodded denizens frail. 
Under Louis XV. the court of France be- 
came an ante-chamber, or dressing-room, 
and rouge- 
pots of the royal mistresses, and the mon- 
archy of old France made its final exit 
from the stage leaning on the arm of 
as she 


littered with the bandboxes 


courtesan, Mademoiselle Lange, 
was known in the underworld of Paris 
but read the whole story, as she tells it 
herself, with all the naiveté of 


sister to Manon Lescaut in 


moral 


reo! in Undress 


Only in our own day so to speak, have these secret hist ries been allowed to appear. 
The anecdotes set down in their journals by the authors of these mer noirs would have 

st them their | $s or their liberty had they ventur val to publish them in their 
ywnday. Had Le mie XIV. known what kept the busybody Duke so often in his study 


could he have rez ead hose p ages in Ww hich were mirrored all the court in trigue, gossip 

ndal of Versailles—could he have seen his brilliant court st ripped therein of 
$ 1g é nsel, and his own royal person —— i in undress, without his crown, 
even withot vig—there we ould have beer na new lodger in the Bastile 






These nemoirs are hout their equal in the world in ric hness, variety and 

human in . The press abounds with a ons to them. From them the stage 

takes its plots and the novelist his > cha acters. To know them is a liberal education. 
Volumes That Sparkle With Life 

A life that transcends the imagination of a workaday world—the extravagant, luxurious 

fe of courts, the life of camps amid 1 the pomp and circumstance of war—even the 


gay life of the Parc-Aux-Serfs—all to d in stories as comic, tragic, mean, strange as 
ny ever told in the pages of fiction—stories tingling with the electric currents of 
bridled passions, stories of men ond women whose names are written large in the 

pages of history. 

these secret histories of kn iS, ,queens, courtiers and favorites, whose spec- 

lar lives colored the national traditions of the old world with their glory and 
heir shame, posterity ves more su ubstant ial acknow.edgments than its : afte ted 


vy expresses or hides 


Only a few sets left of this Edition, specially made for a 
Foreign Market closed,by the great European War 




















SECRET HISTORIES OF ROYALTY 


EDITION DES AMBASSADEURS 


An Unprecedented Bargain 


Titles of The Eleven Sumptuous Volumes and 
A Partial List of Historical Characters 


Vol. I.—Memoirs and Confessions of Vols. VI, VII, VIII.—Memoirs of Napo- 
scommeeeee re bang Intimate leon, as Soldier, Emperor, Husbauad. 
Jetails o er Entire Career as sy / ? JINOT 
Renanine of Louis UU, By MADAME JUNO! 

Jean Jacques Rousseau—Voltaire—Maréchal 

De Richelieu—Czar Peter of Russia—Duc De 

Choiseul—The Rohans. 


Vols. II, III, 1V.—Mem Jourt = 
of Louis Xiv. mee gy ey Vel. 1X.—Goeret Memoirs of the Court 
By the DUC DE SAINT SIMON By COMTE DE MIRABEAU 
Cardinal Richelieu—Madame De Maintenon Frederick the Great—Empress Catherine TT 
—Ninon De L’Enclos—La Valliere—Madame —The Duke of Brunswick—Mademoi elle 
De Montespan—Abbe Fénelon. Voss—Goertz—Prince Potemkin. 


~~. Josephine—Fouché— Marshal Murat 
alleyrand — Queen Hortense — Emper: 
Alexander. 


Vol. V.—Secret Memoirs of the Royal 
Family of France. Vols. X, XI.—Memoirs of the Courts of 
By PRINCESS LA MBALLE Charles I. and Charles II., and the 
Friend and Confidant of Queen Marie Antoi- Protectorate. 
nelle The Diary of JOHN EVELYN 
Maria Theresa—La Fayette—Robespierre Oliver Cromwel!—Nell Gwynn—Duchess of 
— Madame Campan — Necker — Pope Portsmouth —Duke of Mar!borough—Colonel 
ius VI. Blood—Prince Rupert. 


Your Last Chance—POSITIVELY 


Only $1.00 Now and Coupon 


To:secure one of these matchless sets at a discount of over 70°) from the regular price. 








The tr volumes are 
sumptuous Royal 8vo 
size (each one 6% x9% 
inches) bound in Royal 
Purple French Crepe 
Grain Cloth, with Gold 
Tops, Silk Head-bands 
and Deckle Edges—the 
style insisted upon by 
every book connoisseur. 
rhe illustrations on Im- 
perial Japan Vellum, the 
| arge Clear Type and Name 
i'e Margins are other 
attractive features. The 
very ap earance of the Address 
hon -« ene@ests the ro- 
mantic and dramatic char- 
acter of their contents. 


BRUNSWICK we yo ah co. J. 2-24 
1116 Brunswick Bld ~.. New York City 

Enclosed is $1.00, first coven or the rr volume set of “Secret 
Histories of Royalty,” to be shipped charges prepaid. I agree to 
remit the full special price, $16.00 at the rate of $1.00 (or more) per 
month following receipt uf books Otherwise I will within five di ays 
ask for instructions for their return, at your expense, my £1.00 
to be refunded on their receipt. 
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